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ife and cognition and will and freedom, and other attributes, are neces- 
sary. They realize the entire sphere of possibility. If water could be ice 
and liquid and vapor all at once, it would become less a contingent being. 
Ordinarily, two of its states are potential. ' 

As in the above we have not attempted to give any account of the a priori 
dialectical process which we have asserted to exist in pure science, we may 
be permitted to refer to two -articles upon this point already published in 
this Journal: "On Hegel's Philosophic Method" (January, 1874) and 
"Trendelenburg and Hegel" (January, 1875). editor. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Die Zeitschrifi Jitr Philosophic und PhilosophUehe Kritik. Edited and published 
by J. H. von Fichte, Hermann Ulrici, and J. U. Wirth. 

The last volume of this journal noticed by us was the sixtieth ; since then 
we have received five more volumes, bringing this interesting periodical up 
to 1875. The contents of the five volumes are as follows: 

Vol. 61—" Kant's Doctrine of Religion," by Dr. Wm. Bender; " Kant's 
Transcendental Idealism and vonHartmann's Thing-in-Itself," by Dr. Gra- 
pengieser; "Investigations concerning the Association of Ideas and their 
Influence on Cognition," by Max Schiesl ; " The Sources for Plato's Life," 
by Dr. Steinhart; and "Dynamism Atomism," by H. Ulrici. The most 
important reviews in this volume are : Pr. Arthur Richter on "Schelling's 
Life"; Professor Harms's lecture on " Hegel," also reviewed by Richter; 
and Ulrici's criticism of Luthe's "Contributions to Logic." 

Vol. 62 — Continuation of Dr. Schiesl's and Dr. Grapengieser's articles ; 
"The Problem of Knowledge at the Time of Socrates and of the Sophists," 
by Dr. Siebeck; and " The Ontological Question in relation to J. G. Fich- 
te," by G. Mehring. Most interesting among the reviews are : Ulrici on 
Strauss's "Old and New Faith"; H. Bonitz "In Memory of Trendelenburg," 
reviewed by Dr. Richter; and a criticism of Zoellner's "On the Nature of 
Comets," also by Ulrici. 

Vol. 63 — Continuation of Dr. Grapengieser's and G. Mehring's articles; 
" Contribution to the History of Esthetics," by M. Schasler, reviewed by 
Dr. Lasson. And of book criticisms : Ulrici on DuBois-Reymond's lecture 
upon "The Limits of Natural Science"; Ulrici on Noah Porter's " The Hu- 
man Intellect," and Hodgson's " Time and Space" and " The Theory of 
Practice"; and Dr. Richter on Zeller's " History of German Philosophy 
since Leibnitz," Dr. Jodl's Life and Philosophy of David Hume," and John 
Volkelt's "Pantheism and Individualism in the System of Spinoza." 

Vol. 64 — "The Origin of Conceptions," by Max Schiesl; Count Mamia- 
ni's "Theory of Perception," by Seb. Turbiglio, translated by J. Schumann ; 
and "The Platonic Dialectic," by Dr. J. Wolff. Professor Reichlin-Meldegg 
reviews G. Tiberghien's "Introduction a la Philosophic et preparation a la 
Metaphysique" ; J. H. Fichte, M. Carriere's "Art in Relation to the Growth 
of Culture and the Ideals of Mankind"; and Ulrici, three different works 
on Hartmann's "Philosophy of the Unconscious." 
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Vol. 65 — Ulrici "On the Darwinian Question"; continuation of Dr. 
Wolff's article; Prof. Grapengieser, "Transcendental Deduction"; A. Dor- 
ner, "The Principles of Kant's Ethics" ; B..Rochol, "Empirical Foundation 
of Christian Speculation"; and Dr. H. Schwarz, "God and the World." 
J. H. v. Fichte contributes a lengthy and exhaustive review of Perty's 
"Anthropology"; Ulrici, one on Dr. Wm. Windelband's work "On the 
Certainty of Cognition" ; and Prof. Fr. Hoffmann, a criticism of " Darwin- 
ism in relation to the Investigations of Newton and Cuvicr." a. e. k. 

Philotophische Monatshefte. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ascherson, Dr. Bergmann, und 
Dr. Bratuscheck. Berlin. 

We have received ten numbers of the eighth volume of this periodical, 
under its new management. The volume opens with a sketch of Trendel- 
enburg's Life by Bratuscheck, whlch.is followed by an article on "The Lo- 
gical Question of Philosophy at the Present Time," by Conrad Hermann ; 
Dr. Bergmann, " On a New Theory of Time"; and a review of " Italian 
Philosophy," by Josef Weisz. Then follow: Otto Liebmann "On Belative 
and Absolute Motion" ; Ed. Maetzner " On Steinthal's Philosophy of Lan- 
guage" ; "The Beal Size of the World," by Dr. E. Johnson; "Relation of 
Morality and Religion," by Dr. Riehl; " Contribution to the. Philosophy of 
History," by Dr. Freund; "Weisse's System of ^Esthetics," a lecture by 
Dr. Gustav Engel; "Possibility and Actuality," by the same; a "Criticism 
of Hegel's Logic," by Dr. Hermann ; several reviews, and quite a number 
of interesting notices on various subjects of philosophy, or more or less 
connected with philosophy. a. e. k. 

The Undivine Comedy and other Poems, by the anonymous poet of Poland, Count 
SiRi-mund Krasinski; accompanied by his Polish annotatois, Adam and La- 
dislas Mickiewicz; Polish Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, by Julian Klac- 
zko; a short Biography of the Poet. Translated by Martha Walker Cook. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

In this translation, the last literary work of the estimable lady who made 

it, we have a very valuable contribution to our literature. The strange, 

intense, ideal consciousness of the Poles, made familiar through the music 

of Chopin, is here portrayed in two dramas, some prose criticism, a poetic 

prophecy, and a prose tale. In the " Undivine Comedy" two excesses are 

portrayed: " that alluring enthusiasm which is born of the imagination 

rather than of the heart, which seduces by its antique and brilliant forms, 

but is powerless to understand, and consequently to create, anything in the 

present ; the second is that exoess of material force which destroys without 

rebuilding, which pulls down without reconstructing, because, like the 

baseless idealism, it also lacks the vivifying inspiration of the heart." Two 

persons, Count Henry and Pancras, represent these excesses. The former 

is led astray by dreams of love and glory, and sacrifices his family and 

country to a twofold chimera ; the latter seeks not external power and 

glory, but the triumph of the intellect, at the expense of his ethical nature. 

The logical tendencies of two one-sided strivings are given with great force. 

These tendencies, as developed in the drama, are in a peculiar sense Polish. 

The geographical position of Poland, forming a middle ground between the 

oriental and occidental phases of European life, developes a tension in the 
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national character between Aspiration and Accomplishment too strong to 
be perfectly united in one people. The striving for the vast, unlimited 
ideal acts negatively and destructively on the practical realizations in fixed 
results. Great hopes flame upward suddenly with a divine intensity, but 
before anything is achieved the fervor has burnt out and despair has inter- 
vened. No history is worthier of study by democratic peoples than that 
of Poland in the light of the philosophy of history. Its literature, art, and 
philosophy, all express the national principle with its dualism and the 
attempt (saltum mortale) to rise out of it to that oriental unity which it 
feels as a deep sentiment inherited from a prehistoric life. Our readers 
will remember in this connection the translation from Trentowski in the 
fourth volume of this journal. 

Theodore Parker: A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Company. lH7i. 

This volume is issued with a view to supply a want long felt for a popu- 
lar biography of this wonderful man. It is said that the two-volume edition 
of Mr. Weiss's excellent " Life of Theodore Parker" failed to command the 
attention it deserved, by reason of its size and cost, and because its author, 
in a conscientious attempt to present original sources of information rather 
than subjective views and impressions, omitted the personal coloring which 
should belong to a popular presentation. However this may be, Mr. Froth- 
ingham's book is entirely adequate in the respects mentioned. It is a work 
of art. 

The Bhagavad Oita. or a Discourse on Divine Matters between Krishna and Arjuna. 
A Sanscrit Philosophical Poem, translated, with copious Notes, an Introduc- 
tion on Sanscrit Philosophy, and other matter, by J. Coekburn Thompson. 
Chicago; Religio-philosophical Publishing House, S. S. Jones, Prop'r, 1874. 

This reprint of the far-famed Indian episode, as translated by a pupil of 
the great orientalist Wilson, makes the work easy of access to any one in 
this country who desires to know something of the flavor of East Indian 
Idealism. Emerson has well epitomized it in his mystic verses on Brahma: 

" If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well tho subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
Far or forgot to me is near, 
Shadow and sunlight are the same, 
The vanished gods to me appear, 
And one to me are shame and fame." 

The Sankhya doctrine, as applied in the Bhagavad Gita, is of the most 
extraordinary character. The perfection of the soul is to be accomplished 
through fifteen forms of devotion, including action, spiritual knowledge, 
renunciation, self-restraint, insight, devotion to the supreme spirit, kingly 
knowledge, divine virtues, worship, faith, &c. &c. " He who believes that 
the spirit can kill or be killed," says Krishna, " is wrong in judgment. It 
neither kills, nor is killed. It is not born, nor dies at any time. It has had 
no origin, nor will it ever have one. Unborn, changeless, eternal, both as 
to future and past time, it is not slain when the body is killed." "As a 
man abandons worn-out clothes and takes other new ones, so does the soul 
quit worn-out bodies and enter other new ones." 



